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INTERVIEW WITH CY JAMISON 











This is an interview with Director Cy Jamison on December 15, 
1992, at the Montana State Office, in Billings, Montana, with 
Jim Muhn, Historian from the Service Center. 

CY2 And I give of this freely. 

JIM: Can I call you Cy? 

CY Oh, sure. 

JIM: You know, first thing, this is actually the second 
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And part of that was we had a very good rel 
with Secretary Lujan. 
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lay dead to 
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And then the second part is is that 


the agency was ready for a change itself. It had most of the 
mechanics in there. I just looked at some of things they were 
doing and thought we just hadn't packaged it right. And I don't 
know whether I was instigative or in total on this but what I 
really come up with was one simple theme was that we'll become 
really a truly a multiple use agency and give equal balance to 
some of our resources that normally the BLM hasn't done. And, 
you know, we're known as the Bureau of Livestock and Mining or 
whatever you want to call it, the bad little men, whatever you 
want to use. But what we did is said, we're going to maintain 
our relationship with those traditional users and then give 
equal weight and some budgeting to, you know, wildlife and 
cultural resources and recreation which basically hadn't been 
done before. There's always been kind of, those were the 
secondary and {**thirdary artituary**} things that was tied to 
BLM management. And so, we just said you're on equal footing 
and we put our money where our mouth is and that's really what I 






























































think demonstrates it is the plans were all done. They had like 
Fish and Wildlife 2000 was done before I got there. We just put 
the final touches on it when I got there. Recreation was done. 





We kicked in one range of our vision. We also laid out a 
strategic plan for minerals. And so, we basically laid out 
where we wanted to take the agency in the year about 2000, 
between 2000 and 2010. And that was what I was thinking. The 
BLM was kind of managing from year to year and we didn't know 
quite where we were going. And we laid out a long-term program 
and I don't care what administration it is, they're going to 
have follow the blueprint that was laid out by the career 
people. So, those things were in there. We just took and 
packaged it up and were very aggressive with it. 























JIM: Okay. I think that answers my other thing. And that 
was, you know, what policy separated you from your predecessor 
and I think you pretty much just put that. You have anything 
else to add to that? 








CY 2 I think that we were a lot more competitive, budget- 
wise. And I'm talking internal management, now. Before if you 
needed it, you took it from the BLM, you know. Or if you needed 
to round out this budget-wise or if you needed the land for 
this, go ahead and take it. And I just put them on notice that 
wasn't acceptable. It's our land (TAPE WENT BONKERS). After we 
got that concept pounded home, both in the building and up on 























the Hill, I think we got noticed and then what we did is I said 
do we have to have some projects on the ground level that show 
that we're doing these things and so the field just responded 








like that. I told each State Director to get one or two in each 


category, bring them out so we can 








show the public we're doing 


it. Now this isn't, you know, here today and gone tomorrow. 
And then you'll have the opportunity to layout the whole program 











and that worked very well. I was real pleased with it. 

JIM: Okay, here's the second question. 

Cys sure. 

JIM: Going to come back to haunt you. 

CY: sure. 

JIM: You said on a number of occasions that you are a 
politician. 

CYS That's correct. 

JIM: And that you adopted many policies during your tenure 





because of what polls have said the public wants for public 


land. Is that true? 
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JIM: Can you expand on that and how has doing what's right 
for the public lands and its resources also figured into your 
thinking. I mean it may not be what the public wants but what 
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I was probably more environmental than any Bureau 

our Bureau and taking actions. 
That's 
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to 
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you know. I'm the environmental President, read my lips. I 
mean, he read them. He had to eat them. And so, we learned 
from mistakes. But I think you're going to see. You don't see 
Bill Clinton saying any of these one-liners that do it. And we 
shouldn't either. Because the thing is much more complex than 
that, you know. And are we more environmentally tuned? Yes, I 
think every administration as they stepped up the line have been 
that way. And that's because the American public is heading 
that way. 
























































JIM: Okay. In the publication, Public Land News? 
CX Right. 
JIM: Recently, I read something that kind of struck me as 





interesting. And they made the comment that they felt that OMB 
had been dictating policy for the BLM because they held the 
purse strings. What's your reaction to that statement? 


























CY% I'd be kind of surprised. They better go back and 
look at the detail. OMB, after you've got your dollars, you can 
get in fights with OMB but really, the President's budget and 
the way we do budgets on Capitol Hill is dead the day you send 
it up because most of the time, the staff doesn't even read it. 
They only read it if it makes sense to most of his or her point. 
The reality of it is that the Congress and a very select group 
up there really set the budget for the agencies. That's really 
where you do budget business. That's where I did it and that's 
where we were very successful. Everybody does it. You can lay 
out a schematic of how it's supposed to work on paper, come 
around and I'll show you how it really works. And it's much 
different. 









































JIM: Okay. I just saw the comment and it kind of intrigued 
me. 
CY: Oh, yeah. I think I read that one too. I actually 








got, for BLM, we did very well over at OMB. We did very well in 
the Department, too. Our budgets, in the Department constricted 





over the years and BLM's went up. So, i.e., if you're into new 
math at all, it tells you you're taking it from some other 
agency. And basically, we were getting the higher priorities. 
And that reflected it. 











JIM: Well, good. Just kind of a quick question. Define 
what the public lands mean to you. What did the public lands 
represent to you in your mind? 





CY2 Well, I just think they're a tremendous resource that 
just hasn't been given a fair shake from a national standpoint. 
You know, the lands nobody else wanted and now everybody wants 
them. But they all want them for a particular purpose. And 
we're better than that. We've got better people than that and 
we've got better plans than that. And our science is better 
than that. You can do more than just one thing on the public 
lands. You just can't do it maybe all at the same time, but I 
think the public lands are going to be one of the few places 
where you're going to be able to still do some commodity things 
which are going to be very necessary for our country, i.e., coal 
mining and things like that. And they're going to be one of the 



















































































few places where recreation is still going to be what I call 
open. We can do as many things as you want. I see forests as 
getting more and more into regimented recreation. There use 


will keep going up and then as the use goes up, you become, what 
you can do as an individual becomes less and less. And will hit 
that. In places, we'll hit the same thing. California does it. 
We're getting to that point but in the vast acreage, we're not. 
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JIM: Okay. I think you basically answered one of my other 
questions with this one. And that was I was going to ask you 
what does multiple use mean to you. And I think you. 


CX I think I kind of said that, yeah. 





JIM: One other thing as long as we're talking about lands. 
You attempted when you first came in to rename the public lands. 


CY: I blew it. I was just talking to a Senator that undid 



























































it for me. I didn't have my homework done. If we probably 
would have stayed around for the second term, I would have got 
that done. What we did is we surprised people with it. I 
didn't do my homework up on Capitol Hill. I knew better than 
that. I don't know why I didn't think correctly on that. I 
just thought it was. I think I didn't see some of the hidden 
pit falls in it that may or may not be there that the Capitol 
Hill did. I think I could go back and get it through now if we 





were in a second term. 


JIM: Why did you want to rename them. You wanted to name 
what, natural, national. 


CY I wanted to call them “national resource lands” 
because the way the thing's going with FLPMA, that means 
retention and it should be a land system, not just a hodgepodge 
of this, that, and the other thing. And people, public areas 
mean different things to different people. And a public area in 
New York City is Central Park. It's not and that's their public 
lands and they can't equate that to public lands in the West. 
They think of it as a park. And what I was trying to do was get 
away from that concept because the vast majority of the 
population center is not associated one iota with BLM and we 
needed to bridge that somehow and that was one of the steps I 
wanted to try to take to do that. 
























































JIM: Okay. Were you trying here toward th nd becaus 
somebody said that Penfold was throwing around some names her 
in a paper recently? 











ena. Oh yeah, I think he's throwing it around hoping the 
next administration will pick up on the idea and do it. 

JIM: Okay. 

CY s I wish him well. 


JIM: Do you have, even though you know you may have 


answered this one too, any philosophical base that you've 
operated from as you've been manager? 


CY Oh, absolutely. One is we're upfront. If we don't 
like what you're doing, we'll tell you. And we go to the nth 
degree to present the most honest package we can. There's no 
smoke and mirrors with us. Some say we tried it, but I think we 
probably have been the most level, straight shooting group you 
could get. And a lot of that comes from our field managers but 
we did the same thing in Washington. That's and one of the 
things when I walked in the door up there to start, I said, when 
I leave this place, I don't want to have to look over my 
shoulder and worry about a thing. We'll do everything upfront. 
There's going to be none of these little time bombs or taking 
care of a special interest. We never did it. I think if you 
ask our State Directors, there's Bob Lawton here in Montana, did 
I call up and say, here take care of this friend or do that, we 
didn't. We run just straight and true. And it's going to pay 












































off. I leave, I feel good. You know, I don't have to worry. 
JIM: You sound like you feel good. 

CY Oh, I do. 

JIM: You look about the happiest I've seen you in a long 
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time. Okay, let's start on some resource issues. 





Cys SUrEC:. 

JIM: Livestock grazing, the perennial public land problem. 
Obviously, a continual controversy during your tenure. There 
are several issues here. The first one I want to kind of have 





you maybe provide some answers on is, you know, range conditions 
has been one aspect of that grazing debate. GAO has been 
critical. Of course, I guess that's what they're paid to be. 
The environmentalists have been critical. That's what they're 
there for. You know, they've been arguing that conditions are 
poor and some environmentalists, of course, argue that all 
grazing should be stopped. During your tenure, how do you feel 




















that BLM, how have you tried to address this problem with BLM? 


CX: Well, I tried to establish a baseline of where the 
Range Program was. And we did that too with what we called the 
Range of Our Vision Program which we laid out and we said 
exactly where we were at, how many acres we felt were in 





























excellent and poor condition which I think we got to get away 
from those terms too. We ought to have a more of a really a 
description of the forage there. The second part of it is it's 
a very easy issue, the grazing fee, which in my opinion does not 
tie back to on-the-ground management. It's just not there. I 
don't care how you look at it. The dollars don't equate. W 
have some of the people we could be paying the highest rate and 








the range conditions would be the same because they're poor 
managers. And vice versa. And we have some we're paying $1.92 
and they're doing just a wonderful job. That issue is so easy 
to frame in a five second spot or a concept on the Hill. It's 
going to be very difficult to get away from. I saw it coming. 
The votes get closer every year up in the Senate. I think the 
livestock industry has to look a little bit further down the 
road on where they really want to end up. And I think that we 
laid the bare bones of the based grazing fee system which 
would supposedly, in my opinion, would put to rest all of this 
malarkey that goes on every time the grazing fee comes up. 
Cause most of the environmentalists, more of the reasonable 
ones, don't care what the grazing fee is. They want good 
management. The livestock industry wants to show that they do 
good management, and they want to be rewarded for good 
management. And so, we try to marry those two concepts together 
and we just laid out the first things that doing that right now. 
I would say if we would have been around in about three years, 
we would probably had a system set up that was livable with the 
livestock industry. They wouldn't have like it. We probably 
wouldn't have like it either, but it would have been something 
to get this issue behind us and get down to the bottom line 
which is good management. 






































































































































JIM: Okay. 


Cx: So, that's kind of where we were at. 





JIM: Going on to my other question which was grazing fee. 
Okay, but since we're on grazing. 


CY: Sure, sure. 


JIM: Here in your home state of Montana, controversy has 
arisen over the fee distribution formula between those lands 
within Grazing Districts and which only 12-1/2 percent of the 
monies go to the states and those that are outside which is 50 
percent of the money. 

















CX Right. 


JIM: I know you people were looking at that seriously 
because I did something for your special assistant. 


CX: John {**Laxall**}. Looked up some history on it. 


JIM: Right 
time, you don't 


Apparently, well, I guess there's not enough 
intend to do anything on that? 
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CY? Yeah, in fact, we had those, we pulled together a 
group. We're not going to make everybody happy because they want 
to know wher very penny is, and I just said you've hit the 
point of diminishing return. I mean we'd be spending more to 
keep track of the data and things like that than it's worth and 
the money we collect. I think the simplest thing, the way 
Bureau does is one to give more information to the States and 
also more information directly to the counties. Cause that 
money goes to the state and is filtered out. Anda lot of 
people don't identify where that dollar comes from. Second part 
of it TAPE WENT BONKERS AGAIN. 







































































It's one of those historical relics and we ought to get rid of 
it. It serves us no useful purpose as managers and all it does 
is create a bookkeeping nightmare and leads to controversies 
like this where there ought not be any. 











JIM: Would you want Congress to make that change or were 
you thinking of just abolishing the District? 








ona No, no. We have to do that legislatively. And it has 
to be in increments. What I would say is we ought to leave the 
Districts right there and just have Congress change the formula 
for distributions and so they'd both be the same. And, in fact, 
we will have a legislative package that we will leave for the 
other crew. Clinton administration, that is, because I think 
it's still appropriate. It's not politically Republican or 
Democrat. It just makes good sense management. 


























JIM: Yeah. I agree with that. Wild horses. All your 
predecessors have said the biggest failure that ever happened. 
But BLM has recently been saying I think we've turned the corner 
now. Why do you feel that? 











ong. There's a little light at the end of the tunnel. Same 
thing. We never knew where that dang program was going. It was 
just bandaids and tourniquets and everything around a very 
Sickly animal. And that was the Wild Horse Program. I sat down 
and said what's our problems? I sat down and look, and they say 
we don't have enough money. So, I looked and said you're not 
going to get a lot more money. Where are we spending it now? 
And I looked. All of our money was going for warehousing 
horses. Well, there was. If you extrapolated that out, and all 
the horses that our guys say out there in the field that need to 
be removed, there's no way they'd ever pay for it. So, I said, 
what we got isn't ever going to get us done. So, I went back, 
did some tough decisions. Phased out sanctuaries. Boy, very 
controversial. Caught dickens from everybody. Said we're not 
going to warehouse horses. Increase the adoption program and 
listen to this, the only horses we took off were adoptable ones. 
That's the program. So, what we really did was make three 
components. We got our money where we really want and that was 
on removals and adoptions. That's where we retargeted all the 
dollars. And what we did is we set up some experimental birth 
control things which are in effect right now. Very good promise 
on it. And we did it with keeping the Congress and the Senate, 
especially the Senate. We finally have some sponsors up there 
that are willing to look with us and ride this critter out with 
us. And that's the really the positive things. And we made 






























































adoption and only removing the adoptable horses and then working 
on more data on herd management areas. Put those three main 
concepts together and that's Wild Horse [and] Burro. And it'll 
work cause the demographics and things, we're going to be able 
to in four years bring that down where we can manage it. And 











the more reasonable horse groups are supporting us. You can 
have them on both sides that don't like what we're doing. We 
didn't go to the least common denominator, but we did go to a 








good program. It's defendable, its' humane to the animal, and 
it'll work. So, that's the bottom line - it will work. 





JIM: Good. Another controversial area. Mining Law of 
1872. Big push this last Congress as there had been in a couple 
of the others on reform. Bush administration fought it, a lot 
of the proposals, pretty hard. Some of the reform has been 
driven by, I think, basically two concerns. One is the 
environmental concern in terms of what the impact of mining is 
and then this was this other concern about fair market value. 
Was the government getting fair market value for these lands? 




















CY: Should there be a royalty. 

JIM: You feel there should be a royalty? 

eYs No, I said that was the issue, royalty. 

JIM: Right. Well, some people were saying, you know, you 


have these people near Breckenridge, Colorado, that panned into 
mining claim and paid, I don't know, $5 or $2.50 an acre, I 
can't remember if it was placer or load and then, of course, 
Since they're so close to the city, the land was actually worth 
millions because the condominiums that could be built on it. 





CYS Absolutely. 


JIM: Well, anyway, how do you look at that mining issue and 
where do you think it should go. 


CY: Let me break this thing. You got really three issue 
areas. And we have a policy that I think was the right thing to 
do. And I basically articulated that for the administration. 
TAPE WENT OUT AGAIN. 























